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Extracts from * Transactions of the Essex Agricultural So- 


ciety for 1832.” 
IRRIGATION. 

Onty one claim was entered for experiments in 
Irrigation,—by Mr. Ebenezer Jenkins of Andover 
South Parish. Your Committee visited his farm 
onthe 25th of July last, and witnessed the result of 
his experiment. Mr. Jenkins, by erecting a cheap 
dam in an adjoining pasture, and by digging a small 
trench for about thirty rods, has taken the water 
from a brook and so conducted it as to irrigate 
about halfan acre of dry gravelly upland and about 
half an acre of meadow land adjoining. In con- 
sequence of this, he believes that he has obtained 
nearly double the quantity of Hay which the land 
formerly produced. Your Cominittee estimated the 
Hay taken from the acre of upland, to be about 2700 
lbs. ‘The grass standing on the meadow, was very 
good. He states the expense of the experiment, in- 
cluding $10 paid for use of the water for ten years, 
tobe $30. By altering his trench, he can convey 
the water over another acre of land, and intends 
doing so the next season. Your Committee did 
not consider the experiment sufficiently extensive 
or complete to be entitled to the Society’s premi- 
um ; but regarding itasa specimen of well direct- 
ed industry, highly creditable to Mr. Jenkins, and 
being desirous to excite others to similar attempts, 
they recommend that a gratuity of five dollars be 
presented to Mr. Jenkins. 

By order of the Committee. 
James H. Duncan, Chairman. 

Sept. 27, 1832. 


MILCH COWS AND HEIFERS, 


Tue Committee of the Essex Agricultural So- 
ciety on Milech Cows and Heifers offer the follow- 
ing Report— 

This subject is interesting not only to those who 
make farming their business, but to every family 
whose situation and circumstances make the keep- 
ing of this valuable animal practicable ; it is im- 
portant not only because cows supply the market 
with milk and butter and cheese, but because they 
contribute so much to substantial domestic comfort 
and convenience. 

Sportsmen and naturalists, and perhaps some oth- 
ers of the unproductive class, have supposed their fa- 
vorite horse to be the most valuable of domesticated 
animals, but the calculating utilitarian, and the 
discriminating farmer, have with united voice 
pronounced the Cow, “ the noblest conquest made 
by man.” 

There isa great difference in the quantity and 
quality of milk given by cows of the same appear- 
ance, and treated in the same manner. Not un- 
frequently in the same yard, the product of one 
cow is worth double that of another. A good 
cow will more than repay her cost in the milk she 
will yield in six months. Suppose her to give six 
quarts per day, this, for six months, at three cents 
per quart, amounts to more than thirty dollars. 
It is presumed that every man who keeps a cow 
is desirous of having one of superior qualities, but 


it is more the result of good fortune than prudence, 


if he obtains such an one, in the ordinary way. 
He goes to the market, or the drover, and purchases 
an animal which those who have had an opportunity 





to try, are willing to dispose of. The raiser of stock 
knows his best animals, and will prefer to reserve 
them athome. We think the farmersof our county 
should make the experiment of rearing their own 
cows ; the cost may be a little enhanced, but the 
chances of having better stock are greatly increas- 
ed. Let them raise the young of their cows which 
they know to be good milkers, and to have other good 
properties, and in a few years, instead of four 
or five quarts as now, the average yield would be 
eight or ten. We have heard of great success in 
improving stock in England, we have witnessed 
something of it here, and are satisfied that with 
proper attention, our cows will become much 
more valuable. In raising stock at home, there 
are these additional advantages, that the animal is 
already acclimated, there is no danger of her stray- 
ing and she is accustomed tothe food and treatment. 
A change of situation and fodder is sometimes fa- 
tal, and frequently causes, atleast, a temporary de- 
rangement of the system. This may be one rea- 
son why imported stock, excellent as some varie- 
ties of it unquestionably are, have not answered the 
expectations of those who had made an unsucees-. 
ful, because perhaps, a not sufliciently protracted 
and careful trial. 


A principal cause of the general character of 


our cows being so low, is the quality of their win- 
ter keeping. Their natural food, in their wild 
state is green and succulent. Their winter keeping 
with us is almost exclusively, dry hay. The 
quantity of moisture lost in curing different kinds 
of grasses has been ascertained by accurate ex- 
periments, and itis found that 

100 Ibs. Green red clover make 27 lbs. of hay, 





100 « * herdsgrass ‘ 40 * cs 
100 “* «*  freshmeadow* 38 * “ 
100 “ * — galt grass eR 
100 « « Eng. 2derop * 19 * 66 
100 * * Corn stalks “ 25 “dry stalks, 
600 188 


so that more than two thirds the moisture, which 


must be a large constituent in the secretion of 


milk, is lost in the process of drying. Do not 
such experiments, as well as common observation, 
demonstrate that our farmers do not provide a 
sufficiency of green food ? We think it would be 
profitable to raise rcot crops,such as mangold wurt- 
zel carrots, Swedish turnips, and even round tur- 
nips to feed out to cows at the season, when other 
succulent food is inaccessible. If a cow is suffered 
to become poor in the winter, it will be difficult to 
restore her flesh, and her product of milk, for that 
year, will be greatly diminished. Keep no more 
stock than can be well fed both through winter and 
summer. It is more satisfactory and pleasant to 
obtain ten gallons of milk from five well condition- 
ed, than from ten ‘ill favored and lean fleshed kine.” 

Neither very young, nor very old cows, are con- 
sidered so valuable for their annual product, as 
those of intermediate ages. Unless of extraordi- 
nary properties, they should not be kept after they 
are ten or twelve years old. Such cows require 
better keeping, and are more liable to accidents 
and diseases. No kind of stock better compen- 
sates for liberal feeding. Ifa supply of roots has 
not been procured, a small quantity of meal or a 








few ears of Indian corn daily, will cause a percep- 
tible improvement. A cow that is worth keeping 
is worthy of liberal feeding. On short commons 
and poor fodder, her milk qualities, and her progeny 
will degenerate. Give her an abundance of nu« 
tritious food, and in return, she will give you 


“New milk that, all the winter, never fails, 


Aud, all the summer overflows the pails.”’ 


* IL. Eclogue of Virgil, 22d line. 


We think it unnecessary to extend our remarks, 
since this subject was so fully and satisfactorily 
discussed by the Rey. Henry Colman in his report, 
published in the last year’s transactions of this So- 
ciety, and which is inthe hands of every farmer 
who feels an interest in such investigations. And 
we are doing but common justice to that distin- 
guished scientific and practical cultivator, who has 
since removed to a distant part of the state, when 
we express a sentiment of lasting gratitude and 
profound obligation for his valuable services as a 
member of this Society, as well as for his very in- 
teresting publications on subjects connected with 
rural economy. 

The Committee on Milch Cows and Heifers, re- 
port—that eleven Milch Cows were offered for ex- 
hibition and premium, viz. 

For exhibition, a very handsome cow, in fine 
order, by Ebenezer Moseley of Newburyport. 

Moses Bartlett of Newbury, offered a handsome 
five years old cow, which, on common pasture 
feed, has made 10 lbs. butter in one week. 

Nathaniel Ladd of Bradford, offered a cow six 
years old, which, from June Ist to Sept. 26th, 
made 90 1-4 lbs. butter, besides supplying three 
families with milk; fed on grass only. Undoubt- 
edly a good cow, but the statement was not suffi- 
ciently explicit. 

A small sized cow belonging to Rev. Mr. Milti« 
more of Newbury, which, from May 27th to Sept. 
25th, made 87 3-4 lbs. butter, besides supplying 
a family of eight persons with milk and cream. 

A cow belonging to E, W. Allen, of Newbury- 
port, which, from June Ist to Aug. 15th in the 
year 1830, made a little over five pounds of but- 
ter per week, besides supplying two families with 
from three to four pints of milk per day—and she 
has yielded as much this year as in 1830. 

Stephen Tilton of Newburyport, offered a cow 
four years old, which is a good milker, 

The Committee have awarded to Parker M. Dole 
of Newburyport, for his two native cows, which, 
from about the Ist of May to Sept. 27th, have 
made 157 Ibs. butter, besides about 40 gals. milk, 
used and sold, kept in a poor pasture, a gratuity 
of $2,00. 

To Edward Titcomb, jun. of Newburyport, for 
his four years old cow, half Holderness, which on 
scanty keeping, has yielded from July 10th to 
Sept. 26th an average of 10 quarts per day, a gra- 
tuity of $2,00. 

To Timothy Noyes, of Newburyport, for his 
six years old cow, which in the last thirteen months 
has yielded 1115 gallons of milk, more than 11} 
quarts per day, (her butter qualities not mention- 
ed,) a premium of $5,00. 

To John O. W. Brown of Newbury, for his sev- 





*« Lae mihi non estate novum, non frigore defit,” 
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10 
en years old cow, which, from June 6 to July 11th, 
gave more than 15 quarts of milk per day on ordi- 
nary pasturing, and which, besides*supplying 3 
quarts per day for families’ use has afforded from 
June Ist to Sept. 26th, 107 lbs. 7 oz. of butter,a 
premium of $10,00. 

To Timothy Flanders of Haverhill, for his cow, 
nine years old, raised in Deerfield, N. H. $15,00. 

On common pasture feed, (till the time when 
stalks became fit to cut,) besides 464 gallons of 
milk for family use, she has yielded milk from the 
20th April to Sept. 22d, from which 163 Ibs. 4 oz. 
of butter were made. She has never given more 
than 16 quarts per day. Mr. Flanders’ statement 
was well authenticated and satisfactory. 

The Committee award to Nathaniel Jackson, of 
Newburyport, for his two years old heifer, which, 
from June Ist to Sept. 27th, has given more than 
two gallons of milk of good quality per day, the 2d 
premium of $5,00. 

To John Torrey of Newbury, for his three years 
old heifer, which has yielded more than two gal- 
lons of milk per day, of superior quality, a gratu- 
ity of $2,00. 

To Ralph H. Chandler of Andover, for two 
heifers, one two and the other three years old, 
which have yielded a good quantity of milk and 
butter, a gratuity of $2,00. 

Capt. Hector Coffin offered, for exhibition only, 
two handsome heifers of native stock ; in his state- 
ment, Capt. C. remarks, ‘ ] make it a point to bring 
all my heifers in with their first calves after pas- 
turing time has commenced that so green fodder 
may aid in swelling out their young udders ; which 
process followed for the two or three first years, 
invariably makes a good milker.” 

Col. Moses Newell of West Newbury, offered 
for exhibition, four very handsome two years old 
heifers, one eighth Admiral, not in milk; they 
were of promising appearaice. Col. N. raises his 
own dairy stock, and it is safe to follow the exam- 
ple of a farmer of so much skill and discrimination. 

For the Committee, Daniet P. Kine. 
Sept. 27, 1832. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
ENGLISH TURNIPS. 
A PRACTICE obtains with many of our farmers 


of fencing off a small piece of land, and yarding 
their cattle upon it a few weeks, and then sowing 
it to English Turnips ; but I have rarely known 
an abundant crop as the result of this practice. 
As the season has now arrived for sowing this 
Turnip, I would suggest a few remarks relative to 
raising it in a cheaper and more productive man- 
ner than the one above mentioned. Select a field 
of corn which has been highly manured, and pre- 
vious to your last hoeing sow your seed, and hoe 
as usual. Any further care is unnecessary till 
time of harvest. 1 bave obtained a better crop in 
this way than any other. Twenty, thirty, and 
even fifty bushels may be raised from an acre, 
according to the season and the richness of the 
soil. 

Much depends on the season, a warm and wet 
one being necessary to the rapid growth of this 
vegetable. The corn in this case (as in fact it 
ought to be in every other,) should he hoed three 
times, and care should be taken not to seed too 
heavily. 

The difference of the two methods here pre- 
sented, may be stated in a few words, and will be 
found to exhibit results highly favorable to the 
Jatter. The former method is attended with con- 





siderable labor and expense ; the latter compara- 
tivelynone. In the one case the liability to which 
the Turnips are subject in being overrun with 
weeds, grass, &c. is ten to one that of the other. 
Should any local or accidental circumstance de- 
stroy your crop, your loss of labor, &c. by the 
former process is considerable ; by the latter none 
except the seed. A trial will prove the correct- 
ness of these remarks. 

This vegetable fur culinary purposes is greatly 
esteemed, and a highly nutritious food for cattle 
and sheep. Caro.us. 





AROMA OF FLOWERS, PLANTS, &c. 

Tue fragrance of a garden, particularly in Au- 
gust, is delightful, from the combination of both 
fruits and flowers. It is said that the fragranee of 
flowers depends on the volatile oils they contain ; 
and these oils, by their constant evaporation, sur- 
round the flower with a kind of odorous atmos- 
phere, which, at the same time that it entices 
larger insects, may, probably, preserve the parts 
of fructification from the ravages of the smaller 
ones. Volatile oils, or odorous substances, seem 
particularly destructive to minute insects and ari- 
maleules which feed on the substances of vegeta- 
bles. Thousands of aphides may be usually seen 


on the stalks and leaves of the rose, but none of 


them are ever observed on the flower. Camphor 
is used to preserve the collections of naturalists. 
The woods which contain aromatic oils are re- 
marked for their indestructibility, and for their 
exemption from the attacks of insects. This is 
particularly the case with the cedar, rosewood 
and cypress. The gates of Constantinople, which 
were made of this last wood, stood entire from 
the time of Constantine, their founder, to that of 
Pope Eugene IV, a period of 1100 years.—T'ime’s 


Telescope. 





BUTTER. 

Burter is one of the staple productions of our 
State ; and every hint that serves to improve its 
quality, or increase the quantity, must be useful. 
There are various methods of making butter, as 
from new milk, lobbered milk and cream; and 
there is certainly a great diversity in its quality. 
The cause of this difference may partially be owing 
to the season, the feed and the breed of cows, but 
most is owing to bad management. Our dairy 
women are very much like their good husbands, 
apt to be somewhat conceited, too wise to learn, 
and generally believe their own mode the best, and 
never suspecting that philosophy or science can 
have any sort of connexion with this humble 
branch of household labor. All seem to be agreed, 
however, upon the following points: 

1. That cleanliness is the first requisite, for 
many and very obvious reasons. 

2. That every sort of liquid should be separated 
from the butter—because if such is suffered to re- 
main it soon becomes rancid, and taints the mass. 

3. That the salt used to preserve it should be 
pure, because bad salt will not keep it sweet ; 
rock salt, and that produced by solar evaporation 
being deemed best. 

_ 4. That no more salt be used, than is necessary 
to render the butter palatable—all excess being in- 
jurious to the taste, and an imposition upon the 
buyer. 

5. That the vessel in which it is packed should 
be incapable of imparting to it bad flavor—wood 
abounding in pyrolignic acid, and red earthen be- 
ing improper—the first giving a bad taste, and the 





latter, by reason of the decomposition of the glaz- 
ing which contains lead, being in a measure pois- 
onous. 

That when packed, the external air should be 
wholly excluded from the butter—because the 
air soon induces rancidity. 

My dairy woman has added two other rules, 
which she deems all impgrtant to the preservation 
of good butter, but which Tam induced to think 
are but little known and less practised, viz: 

7. That no water be suffered to come in con- 
tact with the butter in any stage of the process— 
because it tends to lessen the essential volatile 
matter which gives to the butter its rich peculiar 
flavor. 

8. To have the salt incorporated with the but- 
ter in the first operation of working, and after an 
interval of twenty-four hours to apply again the 
butter ladle until the whole of the liquid is ex- 
pelled. By this operation the salt is dissolved 
and effectually blended with the butter, which is 
freed more effectually from buttermilk.— Gen. Far. 





From the Southern Planter. 
RHUBARB. 

Many of your readers may not be acquainted 
with the fact, that Rhubarb (raised in most of our 
gardens) is nearly as useful in making tarts as 
apples or peaches. It is easily cultivated, and 
the produce of one root will make several tarts. 
The seed from one stalk will sow all the spare 
ground which may be found in a common garden. 
If extensively cultivated, it would supply a great 
deficiency in the pastry department, as it is the 
earliest plant that appears in the spring. It is 
prepared for use thus: the stem or stalk of the 
leaf being stripped of the thin useless parts, is to 
be cut into small pieces an eighth of an inch in 
length, taking care in the operation to peel off the 
thick rind which encircles the lower part of the 
stalk, Thus prepared, it must be boiled in the 
same manner as dried apples, and with seasoning 
similar to what is used for those, is made into 
pies. A bed of rich earth forty feet sqaare, will 
produce plants enough for 100 tarts. 

Rusticus. 





CARPENTERS BEWARE OF FRAUDS IN 
PURCHASING YOUR TOOLS. 

Mr. N. P. Ames, of Springfield, Mass. the ma- 
ker of the most approved cast steel carpenters’ com- 
passes, called upon the editors of this paper, and 
exhibited a pair of English Compasses, marked 
‘© N. P. Ames” Springfield, cast steel, being made 
of nothing but iron. These compasses are in- 
ported and sold in this city, as genuine, at a re- 
duced price, but a slight examination will discoy- 
er the difference. The spurious article is not so 
large as the true one, nor by any means as neatly 
made ; the taper of the prongs is not as regular, 
and the joint in the Springfield made compasses 
gives them an equal degree of tension in opening 
them, throughout the whole span ; being made by 
a cutting machine—whereas, the joint in the 
counterfeit English articles is filed, and has a great- 
er or lesser tension, as the prongs are more or less 
expanded or opened. 

It is in this way that England has the character 
of making articles so cheap as it is called! when 
on strict examination, in all edged or pointed 
tools, more particularly those used by carpenters 
dnd joiners, the American made implement is gen- 
erally one hundred per cent. more useful and dura- 
ble than a similar one made elsewhere.—.NV. Y. Gaz. 
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‘MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. | 


"EXHIBITION AT THE MASS. HORT. SOC, 
ROOMS. 
Saturday, July 20, 1833. 


Apretes. Early Harvest, by Mr. Winship from 
the garden of Gorbam Parsons, Esq. 

Pears. Petit Muscat, by Mr. Samuel Downer, 
from Scions received by him from Messrs. Blood- 
good, as the Bleekers Meadow. 

By Jacob Tidd, Esq. of Roxbury—Handsome 
small early Pears. 

Goosegzerries. By Dr. 8. A. Shurtleff, Roar- 
ing Lion; White Smith; Green Gage and Golden 
Ball. 

By Mr. Samuel Walker, Roxbury, several varie- 
ties. 

By Mr. Abel Houghton, Jr. Lynn, Long Yellow, 
White Rock; Green Walnut; Red Warrington ; 
Smiling Beauty. 

By Mr. A. D. Williams, Roxbury, several varie- 
ties. 

CuRRANTS. 
White and Large Red Dutch. 
Walker, Large Red Dutch. 

A fine specimen of Gridley Currrres was exhib- 
ited, for premium on Saturday last, by Mr. Rich- 
ard Ward of Roxbury; and Large Green Ocean 
Gooseserries by Mr. Samuel Pond, Cambridge, 
which were omitted. 

For the committee on Fruits, &c. 
E. Vose, Chairman. 

Specimens of the following varieties of Peas, were 
exhibited by Mr. Haggerston, from the garden of 
the Society grown from seed received from the Hor- 


By Mr. A. D. Williams, Large 
By Mr. Samuel 


ticultural and Botanical garden of Naples. Piselli 
di Roma grandi, a good bearer. Piselli Rossi san- 
ga filo grandi. Piselli Rossi sanga filo. Piselli 


sanga filo. Piselli di Roma; Piselli Rossi ; Piselli 
di Boemia, the three last varieties prove to be shy 
bearers. 

Poinsett Peas—pods very fulland good bearers, 
grown from seed received from Mr. 8S. Walker— 
introduced into this country by the Hon. Mr. Poin- 
sett. 


From S. Wacker, Roxbury, Dahlia Imperiosa ; 
Carnations Picotees; Scabiosa auto purpurea ; 
Tradescantia virginica; do. do. alba; do. do. ru- 
bra; Statice tartarica; Monarda didyina; do, pur- 
purea; Lythrum salicaria; Veronica virginica ;— 
Spirea ulmaria, &c. 

Tuo. Mason, Charlestown Vineyard, Dahliasand 
other kinds of flowers. 

Axe. Hoveuron, Jr. Lynn, variety of Carnations 
and Pinks. 

Messrs. Winsuip, several kinds of flowers. 


Per order, Jon. Winsuip, Chairman. 








GLASS HONES. 


A Hong, called the ‘ Patent Silex, or Glass Hone,’ 
has been recently made, possessing the combined 
virtues of the most iinproved hones and straps, for 
the use of razors and penknives, and perfectly free 
from grit, and does not require the use of oil or 
water. It produces the keenest edge without wear- 
ing away, and leaves a polish to the blade. It has 
four sides, from acoarse ground toa smooth and 
freely polished surface, and does not destroy the 
temper of the blade. The price, it is said, 
will be reasonable, and one hone will last a life 
time—WV. Y. Adv. 


From the New York Farmer. 
POINTED OUT. 


wagons, and most other four wheeled carraiges, 
the highest; but the advantage of so doing is not 
from the following experi- 


clear to me, and 
Linents, it seems to be erroneous. Most people, 
too, concerned in the loading of wagons, have 


an idea that they are drawn more easily if load- 
ed heaviest before, that is, on the fore-wheels. 
Having long since embraced a different opinion, I 
resolved to put it to the test of experiment. J 
made a small model of a wagon, in size a twenty- 
fourth part of the size of those used by farmers 
in general, and weighing 10 0z. This I placed on 
an horizontal board, three feet long, which 
had a small (pully) wheel at one end, over 
which ran a thin cord, one end of which was fas- 
tened to the fore-part of the wagon, while from the 
other end there was suspended a small scale to 
contain weights, which of its own weight would 
just move the wagon along the board when un- 
loaded. 

The first trial was with four wheels of 2 inches, 
and hind ones of 3 inches diameter. The forepart 
along the board took 5 oz. in the scale. When 
off the carriage was then loaded with 33 oz. and 
the hind wheels with 16 oz. To move this 
the loading was reversed, that is, 16 before 
and 32 behind, it was drawn by 4 0z. It was 
next loaded with 32 oz. on each pair of wheels, 
and was then drawn by 6 ounces. 

The fore-wheels were next placed in two hol- 
lows sunk in the board three-eights of an inch 
deep, loaded as in the first trial. The carriage 
was drawn out by 29 0z.; whenthe loading was 
reversed, as in the second case, it was ‘drawn by 
21 0z.; when loaded equally, as in the third case, 
it was drawn by 33 oz. 

The hind wheels were then taken off, and their 
places supplied by a pair of equal diameters with 
the fore-ones, namely, 2 inches. 

Loaded as in the first, second, and third instan- 
ces, it took to move it along the level nearly the 
the same weights ; but when the fore-wheels were 
placed in the hollows, it took less by 4 oz. each tri- 
al ; when the loading was reversed, and made equal, 
the results were as before. 

The pully-end of the board was then elevated 
to an angle of 334 degrees with the horizon, which 
is nearly equal to that of a hill rising 4 inches in 
the yard; if loaded asin the first instances, the 
carriage required to draw it up 13 oz. ; loading re- 
versed (as before) 15 oz. sequal, 14 0z.; wheels in 
the hollows, nearly as before. 

To the above may be added the very great un- 
easiness occasioned to the shaft-horse, when either 
of the fore-wheels meets with any obstruction from 
stones, &c. and which is evidently increased in 
proportion to the smallness of the circumference. 

E. Viatxs. 





MANUAL LABOR SCHOOLS. 

We cannot refrain from a few remarks on this 
excellent system of education, the progress of which 
has become so rapid, aud which we see from a 
notice in the last Emigrant is now gaining a place 
in this Territory. It comprises advantages pot to 
be found in any plan of instruction ever before 
adopted. The objects of education have become 
better understood of late, and a new era is about 
to commence in its modes of operation. The fact 





is but lately well known and acted upon that the 


Ir isthe practice to make the hind wheels of 








body and mind must share equally in our attention 


MISCONSTRUCTION OF WHEEL CARRIAGES) if we would insure the improvement of either. 


We now begin to hear less of the martyrdom of 
students, whose efforts have been prematurely ar- 
rested by disease, leaving their friends to weep 
over their untimely fate, and the loss of all they 
had hoped to gain from sacrifices of comfort and 
convenience, to facilitate the progress of their 
sickly favorites. The student is now like other 
men—breathes the same air, tastes the same food, 
and enjoys the same undisturbed slumbers, as the 
rest of the busy moving throng around him. This 
is as it should be. The scholar may now be 
greeted as a fellow by every man of worth and in- 
dustry, and his efforts may be seen combined with 
those of the mechanic, the agriculturist and the 
merchant, in the accomplishinent of real substantial 
ends. He is no longer a visionary, mistaking the 
delusive phantoms of his disordered brain for the 
spirits of a clear and perfect perception, but he is 
in a word a practical man, and one of the world. 
This system too haS another recommendation, It 
will do away aversion to bodily labor. Many stu- 
dents become so merely from indolence. They 
think it very pretty to wear a genteel dress, and 
be excused from the heats of summer or the frosts 
of winter, while the labors of others procure them 
all the necessaries and luxuries of life. To such 
anti-republican motives a stop is now to be put. 
He who adopts the student’s life hereafter will not 
be deceived by appearances. He will find that he 
is not entering a distinet and privileged order. He 
will see no difference between this and the most 
laborious class. Heat and cold, hunger and thirst, 
fatigue and resi, are equally shared by both. But 
more than all this, we shall in time know of no 
such distinction as the laboring, and the upper 
classes. All will be laborers; all will be students. 
Every one may rear his children under the same 
privileges. The poor man may find the educa- 
tion of his offspring not a burden, but a relief to 
him, for while they are improving the mind, the 
labors of the body will more than support it. Such 
a state of things as a whole community well or 
highly educated is not impossible or improbable. 
Occurrences stranger than this are common. In 
this country nothing is too high or noble in the 
character of the people, which we may not hope 
for.—And this once secured, we may be content. 
All things else are ours when this is attained. 
Disunion, anarchy, despotism, need no longer be 





dreaded. We are above their reach.—Detroit 
Courier. 
INDIAN RUBBER TABLE CLOTHS. 


WE have recently seen, and have in our pos- 
session a sample of a new and superior kind of 
cover, for tables and stands. ‘They are manufac- 
tured by Samuel Steele & Co. Woodbury, Ct. 
They are composed of cotton, with a composition 
of Indian rubber, &c. varnished and bronzed in 
an elegant manner. They cost but little more 
than common oil cloths, and are much superior 
both for beauty and durability. One very import- 
ant quality which they possess over any oil cloth 
covers, is their elasticity, as they can be doubled 
in every possible manner without breaking or in- 
juring the composition of which they are made.— 
Danbury Herald. 





Temperance Poet. The immortal Bard of Par- 
adise Lost entertained a decided aversion to all 
sorts of strong liquors. 
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From the Turf Register. 
OSAGE HORSES. 

Cantonment Jesup, Lou. July 15, 1832. 

Tue modern turf horse is said to be deficient 
in the powers of endurance and ability to carry 
weight, which were so eminently possessed by the 
immediate descendants of the Arabian, Barb and 
Turkish horses, which produced the unrivalled 
English stock. My object is to direct the atten- 
tion of American breeders to a stock of horses 
possessing good wind, great powers of endurance, 
and hardy constitutions, with fine, bony, sinewy 
limbs. They are indigenous to our continent; 
and if the experiment I recommend, of crossing 
them with our bred horses, succeed, will preclude 
the necessity of recurring to the present race of 
horses in England, which is doubtless degenerate. 
I allude to the wild or prairie horse, inhabiting 
the southwest region of our continent, and roam- 
ing amid the immense grassy plains of that sec- 
tion, and to this race, partially. tamed by the sav- 
age tribes of the country. No one who has seen 
the Osages galloping over their boundless prairies, 
under their fervid sun, and maintaining this gait 
for hours—viewed their muscular and handsome 
steeds, and compared his own jaded nag with the 
bounding and restless animals around him—but 
has confessed the superiority of their horses over 
ours. In July, 1829, the writer accompanied a 
party of gentlemen on a visit to Clermore’s band 
of Osages, on the Verdigris river, a tributary of 
the Arkansas. A runner having been despatched 
to apprize them of our intention, upon arriving 
within two miles of the town we halted to await 
their welcome. In a moment they were in com- 
motion, and the chiefs and principal warriors (in 
number about a hundred) mounted, and approach- 
ing at full speed; bearing lances, and shields, 
painted of various colors, and otherwise adorned ; 
their heads surmounted with helmets of feathers 
and red and blue cloth; their arms and legs clasp- 
ed by tinkling bands; some naked, with the ex- 
ception of the breech-clout ; others clothed in the 
favorite dress of the Indian, a blue frock, with red 
collar and cuffs; and another portion with only 
the painted blanket streaming from their shoulders ; 
sounding their war cry, and advancing rapidly and 
tumultuously ; rushing in among us to give a wel- 
come, and then wheeling their horses on the vast 
surrounding plain, in mimic pursuit of each other. 
They presented a most joyous, novel and splendid 
barbaric spectacle. Here it was that my admira- 
tion of their horses was first excited ; for this was 
the first opportunity I had of viewing their good 
horses. Among them were three or four, evi- 
dently of the same family ; on one of which Cler- 
more himself rode. They were of a beautiful 
cream color, with black manes and tails; a dark 
stripe along the back, and dark or black legs from 
the knees down; not over fifteen hands in height, 
but of compact, stout frames. A mahogany bay, 
of this size and form, caught my eye, as possess- 
ing 2 most superior walk. One brave sported a 
Pawnee head dress, horse, and other spoils, taken 
in battle. The stallion was of a very dark and 
peculiar iron grey, tall and slender, but a most 
beautiful animal. There is now at Cantonment 
Gibson a wild mare, caught by the Osages when 
on ahunt. She is white, with a neck like a stal- 
lion; finely formed in every respect; of great 
length of body, and having remarkably fine limbs. 
Every attempt has been made to break her, but 
with indifferent success ; she having thrown, at 








their imminent hazard, all her riders. She has 
produced a likely, but small, brown bay filly, by 
one of the worthless Cherokee ponies about the 
garrison. When we consider the firm, elastic 
soil, excellent herbage, and fervid sun of the 
plains over which these horses roam—the ques- 
tion, what advantages in soil, climate or food, the 
desert or mountain Arabian horse possesses ove? 
them, naturally presents itself. They ought to 
possess, in an equal degree, the flinty hardness of 
limbs, speed, &c. of the Arabian. But one reason 
ean be given for the superiority of the latter, (if 
they be in fact superior,) viz.: that the Arabs 
have been more careful in perpetuating a good 
strain and in suffering no inferior cross. But from 
the fact of the Osages prizing very highly their 
good horses, and the reluctance with which they 
part from them, together with my observing a par- 
ticular family of borses among the chiefs, induce 
the conclusion that a peculiar breed exists among 
them; and I submit to sportsmen, whether an ex- 
periment, with a few of their stallions and mares, 
is unworthy a trial. Assuredly there are in our 
country gentlemen of fortune, enterprise and pa- 
triotism enough, to make the experiment; and 
though the immediate cross with the blood horse 
should not evince speed enough to make first rate 
turf horses, yet their stamina would, by judicious 
crossing, produce those fine saddle and draft 
horses which a late writer (Mason) asserts the 
Virginia turf horse of the present day rarely pro- 
duces. Should the experiment be made, (and 
there are so marfy mares and stallions of every de- 
gree of excellence and blood, in Virginia and Ken- 
tucky especially, that it might be condueted with- 
out bearing too onerously upon an_ individual 
sportsman,) it should not be abandoned in despair, 
though the first or second cross should not equal 
expectation. When we recollect the perseverance, 
repeated trials, and number of years, devoted by 
a Duke of Cumberland, before he succeeded in 
obtaining a superior stock of horses ; and the per- 
tinacity of an Earl of Oxford, in establishing the 
truth of a theory, by continuing a cross (of grey- 
hounds) to the eighth remove, ere he attained the 
degree of perfection anticipated, we should be in- 
cited to attempt and continue our experiments. 
In order, Mr. Editor, that breeders may know what 
facilities they would meet with, and be enabled 
to form some idea of the expense they might have 
to incur, I will state the most expeditious mode, 
and best season, for reaching the country of the 
Osages.—F rom January to June the Arkansas has 
water enough for the steamboats which ply from 
the mouth of White river and New Orleans, to as- 
cend to Cantonment Gibson. This post is, by 
water, about six hundred and fifty miles from the 
Mississippi; by land, about three hundred and 
fifty. Clermore’s village is distant from it fifty- 
five miles. Forty miles from the garrison is the 
residence of their trader, Col. A. P. Choteau, of 
St. Louis ; a gentleman whose predilection for 
the sports of the turf would induce him to exert 
his great influence to persuade the chiefs to part 
with their best horses. I cannot, at this moment, 
refer to the Indian laws ; but think they pro- 
hibit any purchase from the tribes without the 
sanction of their agents. The agent of the Osages 
is Mr. Humtramck, who resides at White Hair’s 
town, situated on the Osage river, a tributary of 
the Missouri. But, upon application, doubtless the 
President or Secretary of War would authorize an 








attempt to purehase. A Susscriper. 


T'o preserve Beans and Peas. Peas and beans 


may be preserved through the winter by sealding 
them in a strong syrup of sugar and drying them 
—after which they should be put in a bottle and 
corked close. If each part of this process is con- 
ducted with care, it will be found when they are 
cooked that they have lost but little of their flavor, 
and that they will form a great addition to vege- 
table dishes during the winter.— Genesce Farmer. 





SWEET APPLE PUDDING. 


Take one pint of scalded milk, half a pint of 


Indian meal, a tea cupful of molasses, a tea spoon- 
ful of salt, and six sweet apples cut into small 
pieces—should be baked not less than three hours 
—the apples will afford an excellent rieh jelly. 
This is truly one of the most luxurious yet simple 
Yankee puddings made.—.V. Y. Farmer. 





CREAM. 
Vew Method of obtaining Cream from Milk, by 


G. Carter, Esq. of Nottingham Lodge, near El- 
thar, Kent. The process of divesting the milk 
of its component portion of cream, to an extent 
hitherto unattainable, has been effected by Mr. 
Carter, and is thus detailed by that gentleman in 
a paper presented to the Society of arts. A pe- 
culiar process of extracting cream from milk, by 
which a superior richness is produced in the cream, 
has long been known and practised in Devonshire ; 
this produce of the dairies of that county being 
well known to every one by the name of * clotted” 
or *clouted cream.” As there is no peculiarity in 
the milk from which this fluid is extracted, it has 
been frequently a matter of surprise that the pro- 
cess has not been adopted in other parts of the 
kingdom. A four-sided vessel is formed of zine 
plates twelve inches long, eight inches wide, and 
six inches deep, with a false bottom at one half 
the depth. The only communication with the 
lower compartment is by the lip, through which it 
may be filled or emptied. Having first placed at 
the bottom of the upper comparunent a plate of 
perforated zinc, the area of which is equal to that 
of the false bottom, a gallon (or any given quantity) 
of milk is poured (immediately when drawn from 
the cow) into it, and must remain there at rest for 
twelve hours; an equal quantity of boiling water 
must then be poured into the lower compartment 
through the lip: it is then permitted to stand 
twelve hours more, (i.e. twenty-four hours alto- 
gether,) when the cream will be found perfect, 
and of such consistence that the whole may be 
lifted off by the finger and thumb. It is, however, 
more effectually removed by gently raising the 
plate of perforated zinc from the bottom by the 
ringed handles, without remixing any part of it 
with the milk below. With this apparatus I have 
instituted a series of experiments ; and, as a mean 
of twelve successive ones, I obtained the follow- 
ing results:—Four gallons of milk, treated as 
above, produced, in 24 hours, 44 pints of clotted 
cream, which after churning only 15 minutes, 
gave 40 ounces of butter. ‘The increase in the 
cream, therefore, is 124 per cent. and of butter 
upwards of eleven per cent. The experimental 
farmer will instantly perceive the advantages ac- 
cruing from its adoption, and probably his atten- 
tion to the subject may produce greater results. I 
shall feel richly rewarded if, by exciting an interest 
on the subject, [ can produce any, the slightest, 
improvement in the quality or mode of producing 
an article which may properly be deemed one of 
the necessaries of life, 
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From the Lowell Daily Journal. 
LOWELL. 

Tne whole amount of capital at present invest- 
ed is $6,150,000. The number of mills in actual 
operation is 19. These mills are each about 157 
feet in length, and 45 feet in breadth—of brick, 5 
stories high, each story averaging from 10 to 13 
feet high, thus giving opportunity for a free circu- 
lation of air. The aggregate number of spindles 
used is 84,000—looms 3,000. The whole num- 
ber of operatives employed is about 5000, of which 
1200 are males, 3800 females. The quantity of 
raw cotton used in these mills per annum, exceeds 
7,000,000 Ibs. or 20,000 bales. The number of 
yards of cotton goods, of various qualities, manu- 
factured annually, is about 27,000,000. Were the 
different pieces united, they would reach to the 
distance of 15,300 miles! In this estimate is in- 
cluded about 2,000,000 of yards of course mixed 
cotton and woollen negro clothing, in the manu- 
facture of which about 80,000 pounds of wool are 
used per annum. 

The quantity of wool manufactured annually 
into Cassimeres is about 150,000 yards. 

The Lowell Carpet Manufactory is in itself a 
curiosity—68 looms are kept in operation by hand 
labor, viz: 50 for ingrained or Kidderminster 
carpeting, 10 for Brussels, and § for rugs of vari- 
ous kinds. 140,000 lbs. of wool are in the course 
of a year manufactured into rich and beautiful car- 
pets, the colors of which will vie with any import- 
ed. The number of yards of carpeting made per 
annum is upwards of 120,000, besides rugs. 

The operatives at present employed in all these 
mills receive for their labor $1,200,000 per an- 
num, 

The Lawrence Company has now but one mill 
in operation. One other is erected, and will be in 
operation in about three months. The founda- 
tious of two others are laid, which will be ready to 
go into operation, one in 9 months, the other in 
12. These mills will contain about 16,500 addi- 
tional spindles for cotton, and 550 looms, and will 
use 2,500,000 lbs. raw cotton annually, furnish- 
ing employment for 700 operatives. These three 
mills will probably be the means of adding at 
least 1500 to the population of Lowell. 

The Middlesex Company has lately erected 
another mill for the manufacture of Cassimeres 
and Broadcloths, which is said to be one of the 
first manufacturing edifices in the United States. 
It is 153 feet in length, by 46, and 6 stories high. 
Nearly 1,000,000 of bricks have been used in its 
construction. It will go into operation in about 
two months, and will contain 2880 spindles, and 
64 looms for Cassimeres, and 40 for Broadcloths. 
It will work up about 300,000 pounds of wool an- 
nually, and employ about 225 operatives. 

The edifice in which all the machinery employ- 
ed in the mills is manufactured, is termed the 
‘*Machine Shop,” belonging to the Locks and 
Canal Company, and is probably the largest “shop” 
in the country, being built of brick, four stories 
high, 220 feet in length and 45 in width. About 
200 machinists, some of them the most skilful 
and ingenious workmen in the United States, or in 
the world, are constantly employed. About 600 
tons of cast and wrought iron, two thirds of which 
are of American production, are annually convert- 
ed into machinery, besides a large quantity of im- 
ported steel. 

It is computed that upwards of 5000 tons of an- 
thracite coal are annually consumed in the Low- 


ell Manufacturing establishments and Machine 
Shop, besides immense quantities of charcoal and 
pine and hard wood fuel. 

Wool.—The Bellows Valls paper states that most 
of the wool grown in that vicinity has been sold to 
the manufacturers at from 50 to 75 cents. One fine 
lot was sold at 80 cents. 





From the Nantucket Inquirer. 





THE SWORDFISH. 

Tue swordfish, the natural enemy of the whale, 
is often taken in this vicinity, and its flesh is held 
in such great estimation, that it always commands 
a high price in our fish market. ‘To those who 
delight in devouring the inhabitants of the deep, 
a slice of this formidable sea-warrior afiords a 
meal of great delicacy. In shape, the swordfish 
is nearly cylindrical, handsomely tapering from the 
head downwards, and terminating in 4 wide scol- 
loped tail, in which, as in Sampson’s hair, lies its 
chief strength. It has a black and shining skin, 
without scales, similar to that of the spermaceti 
whale. They are commonly from ten to fifteen 
feet in length, weighing from 200 to 500 Ibs. 
The sword, as it is called, or bone, projecting 
horizontally from the head, is the principal instru- 
ment which it employs, either as a weapon of at- 
tack, or as a means of procuring food. ‘This 
‘‘ sword” is extremely hard, with a rough, grating 
surface, some four to six feet long, five or six in- 
ches wide, two-edged, and through the centre 
about two inches in thickness. 

Instances are quite common of whales being 
found wounded on the under side—doubtless by 
this instrument; and whale ships have frequently 
been attacked in like manner. We have seen a 
plank taken from the bottom of a whaler, through 
which the sword of one of these fish had pene- 
trated, leaving nearly a foot inside the vessel, and 
twice that length outside. Unable to draw it, the 
weapon of course became forfeit, and the head of 
the adventurous assailant must have experienced 
much pain in parting with it—for it was found 
broken off near its junction with the skull. 

One of these gigantic warriors of the deep was 
captured on Saturday last, on the south shore of 
our island, in a manner somewhat remarkable. 
He had probably given chase to some straggling 
bluefish or scuppaug (pauggy, as the New Yorkers 
call them) which instinctively fled towards slroal 
water, where the pursuer got aground ; when the 
surf rolled him further up the strand, subjecting 
his head and fins to exposure in another element. 
In this situation he was discovered by two females 
from Siasconset. It certainly required some nerve 
to attack a monster of his dimensions, grovelling 
and floundering just within his native brine ; and 
the elder of the two felt rather disinclined to en- 
gage in such sport. But the younger went man- 
Suliy to the scratch, and her companion followed. 
They took him by the horn and by the dorsal, but 
he wouldn’t stay taken in that ignoble style. 

At length, after tugging and struggling for half 
an hour—the tumbling billows the only witnesses, 
to see fair play, and clear the ring—all the parties 
being alternately half in and half out of water— 
the amphibious combat terminated in favor of 
the assailants. Swordfish had unluckily got 
canted sideways, just as one of his antagonists 
was advising an abandonment of the battle 
ground ; but the younger of the fair amazons, 
vowed she’d cut his throat first, and seizing this 





auspicious moment, she plunged into his gullet 
the deadly weapon—her scissors! It was all she 
could do for the glory of the conquered! So 
leaving him with an awful gash in the thorax, 
writhing upon the beach, the victors trudged half 
a mile to the nearest farm house, where they pro- 
cured more eflective implements, and returning, 
finished their work, by decapitating the prostrate 
sea dragon, chopping him into portable sections, 
and sending about half “the spoiils”—upwards of 
two hundred weight, to market. When the women 
first told the story of their having taken this prize, 
they were asked if they felt sure that the fish was 
not already dead when discovered? One of them 
replied, “IT guess you would’nt ha’ thought so, if 
you’d ha’ seen the sand fly.” 





From the Northampton Courier. 
TREATMENT OF A LUNATIC. 

Some theorists and practical men believe the 
ravings and delirium of a diseased intellect cannot 
be mitigated by any external circumstances or dis- 
ciplinary treatment. We are not advocates or be- 
lievers in the absurdities of such irrational doe- 
trines, and here we relate an incident illustrating 
it. At the time appointed for the removal of the 
Lunatics to the State Asylum at Worcester, upon 
investigation, one was found in the County House 
of Correction there, who seemed beyond the reach 
of human aid or control. For a long series of 
years the light of Heaven had scarcely dawned in 
upon him. He was confined in a dark cell of the 
prison, and his situation was spoken of as indescrib- 
ably loathsome and wretched, His beard was un- 
shaven, his body attenuated to a mere skeleton, 
and his mental and physical powers evidently in 
ruins. He was not merely suffering from ordina- 
ry aberrations of mind, but he was afflicted with 
all the dreadful ravings and painful extravagancies 
ofa confirmed madman. To keep him clothed 
was deemed an impossibility, and he was suffered 
to remain in his dungeon with only a few tattered 
rags and some filthy straw about him. 

When the Lunatic Hospital was opened, he 
was taken from his cell, hislong, matted beard 
shaved, his body thoroughly cleansed, and a coarse 
suit of strong cloth put upon him. His former 
keeper remarked it would all avail nothing, for he 
would never wear clothes, but would still remain 
the same furious lunatic and raving madman he 
ever was. When he arrived at the Asylum, he 
was placed under the care and management of the 
judicious Dr. Woodward, ‘Superintendent of the 
Institution. He was then shown his room and 
told how pleasant and airy it was, compared with 
the dark, offensive one he had just left. His per- 
sonal pride was flattered when he was told how 
well he looked in his new clothes, an object of en- 
vy as he was to the other prisoners. He examin- 
ed himself carefully, looked at his garments and 
exhibited quite a degree of pride and self-compla- 
cency. From this time, hé grew fond of his 
clothes, and when any of the other lunatics ap- 
proached him, he would shrink back, declaring 
they wanted to rob him of them. He became 
pleased with his room and his situation, and the 
kind treatment and soothing manners of the Su- 
perintendent has changed him into one of the 
most docile, cleanly and promising inmates in the 
Hospital. He appeared to us passive and kind- 
hearted, and any thing else rather than the demon 
they supposed himto be, when confined, naked 
and filthy, a hideous object in the county prison. 
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FIRE BLIGHT. 

In some of the former numbers of the N. E. Farmer, 
we have published a number of facts, essays and obser- 
vations on the subject of Blight in the Pear tree and 
some other fruit trees. In Goodsell’s Genesee Farmer, 
of the 4th inst. this subject is discussed, by the Editor, 
at considerable length, and his remarks appear to be 
derived from personal and careful observation. After 
quoting largely from the N. E. Farmer, the observations 
on this disease by Evan Thomas of Baltimore, E. B. 
Kenrick of Newton, his Excellency Goy. Lincoln, W. 
Jackson, Mr. Lowell, Dr. Fiske, Mr. Cranston and others, 
Mr. Goodsell gives his own opinion as follows : 

“‘One reason why horticulturists have not made more 
satisfactory discoveries as to the cause of this disease is 
that they have not commenced their examinations sufii- 
ciently early, and have been led to watch the progress 
of it after the first cause has ceased to operate. 

‘TJ am inclined to think that careful examinations 
will support the following conclusions. 

“ First—That the blight in Pear, Apple and Quince 
trees, is occasioned by an insect. 

“ Secondly—That it is communicated to the pistil of 
the flower at the time that organ is in its greatest per- 
fection or during the expansion of the flower. 

“ Thirdly—That it gradually spreads from the point 
of infection to other parts of the tree, in a manner simi- 
lar to mortification in the animal kingdom. 

“ Fourthly—That it is as capable of being communi- 
cated by inoculation as the Small Pox. 

 Fifthly—That no tree has it, unless by inoculation, 
until it has produced flowers. 

“In support of the first conclusion, so far as we have 
observed this disease, it has spread from the place where 
it first commenced in an orchard in every direction, 
without reference to the general course of the wind at 
the time ; and as the Quince does not come into flower 
until after the Pear has shed its flower, it cannot be 
attributed to an intermixture of pollen from the pear 
tree. 

“ That it commences at the point of the pistil has been 
evident from every case we have examined, before the 
different parts of the flower are decayed. It often ap- 
pears that not more than one flower in the cluster is 
infected, the fruit of the infected flower does not swell 
as the others, which continue their growth, until the 
mortification has by degrees descended through the 
stem, to the woody part,of the fruit spur, over which it 
apreads, and ascends the stems of the remaining part of 
the cluster, which may readily be observed, by a dis- 
coloration of them as it advances. In this section of 
country the disease will be found to have advanced thus 
far by the first of June, when the leaves on the fruit 
spur, so affected, will be found withering. After this, 
the rapidity with which it spreads, depends on circum- 
stances. Where there is the greatest quantity of albur- 
num, or elaborated sap, the disease spreads with greatest 
rapidity, which is increased by the state of the atmos- 
phere ; as in warm moist weather it progresses further 
than when dry and cool. 

“Tt is not till the middle of June, that this disease 
begins to manifest itself to superficial observers. About 
this time the mortification, from the fruit spurs, will 
have reached the limbs; and where they are numerous, 
and most of them affected, they will in a short time de- 
stroy the branch, so as to cut off all communication be- 
tween the bark and wood. As the ascending sap passes 
through the sap-wood to the leaves, before it is elabor- 
ated, this communication is not cut off until later in the 








season, and the outer ends of the limbs remain green,{ ity, after the branch is affected, and the whole circle 


until the disease has penetrated the wood ; at which 


of the bark below has become brown and withered ; 


time the ascent of the sap is cut off, and the whole limb { amd in these cases it is not until the sap-wood under 


becomes discolored in a short time, often in the space of 


a few hours. 


“ We do not pretend to be such an adept in the | 
science of Vegetable Pathology as to be able to describe | 


the manner in which the virus of this disease acts upon 
the healthy parts of the tree, but of this we are satisfied, 
by repeated experiments, that it is as capable of being com- 
municated by infection as the Small Pox or any disease 
to which the human family are subject. 
which we have conducted these experiments is as fol- 
lows: We have taken the discolored vivid matter from 
between the bark and wood of a diseased limb, and put it 
beneath the bark of a healthy tree, in some instances 
covering the wound with a strip of rag, which had been 
dipped in melted grafting wax, in others leaving the in- 
cision open; in some instances the quantity of virus 
introduced*into the healthy tree was not greater than 
would be used to inoculate a person for the small pox ; 
and yet in every instance, within from three to five 
days, the disease has shown itself spreading the same as 
in a tree which had it the “ natural way.” 

“Trees do not have it the natural way until they have 
put forth blossoms. We have repeatedly seen young 
trees growing near those which were ina diseased state, 
which remained in perfect vigor, and this present sea- 
son we have examined one which was of a large size 
which had never produced any blossoms before, and this 
year only upon one small limb, which produced one 
dozen bunches of flowers, nearly all of which were dis- 
eased, so that we think by the first of July the limb 
will have turned as black as if it had been scorched by 
fire. 

“ Amputation is the only remedy known at present. 
As soon as the disease is observed, the limb should be 
cut off below where it can be discovered, in doing which 
the operator should remember that the smallest quan- 
tity of virus is sufficient to communicate it to a healthy 
part, if brought in contact between the bark and the 
wood ; he should, therefore, be careful not to use an in- 
strument for amputation which has been used to exam- 
ine the diseased parts, unless it has been thoroughly 
cleansed. 

“We have been thus lengthy in regard to this dis- 
ease because it is one of vital importance to every farmer 
who would cultivate a valuable orchard or is fond of this 
delicious fruit. Every Pear tree in this section of the 
country will be cut off by it unless exertions are made to 
check it.” 

We think favorably of Mr. Goodsell’s theory, which 
appears to be supported by his experiments in commu- 
nicating the infection from one tree to another as above 
mentioned. This theory nearly coincides with the 
opinion of Judge Buel, who in an article on “Fire Blight”’ 
published in the Vew England Farmer, vol. vii. page 137, 
gave the following observations : 

“ My theory is that the new disease of the pear and 
apple trees, like that of the plum and Morello cherry, is 
occasioned by an insect, which injects a matter through 
the bark that poisons or vitiates the descending sap, 
and causes disease and death. And my reasons for this 
opinion are briefly, — 

“1. That the progress of the disease is down with 
the elaborated or proper sap towards the trunk and root, 
and not up with the ascending sap towards the extremi- 
ties and leaves ; that it is perceptible toa greater extent 
on the cambium, and inner bark, than on the exterior sur- 
face. The former will be found brown, in longitudinal 
slips, sometimes an inch lower than the exterior is affect- 
ed. The sap frequently continues toascend, iselaborated 
and nourishes and preserves the verdure at the extrem- 


The manner in | 


the blighted part is contracted by disease, and refuses to 
perform its office, that the extremity perishes. 

“2. That the commencement of the disease, from 
| what I have stated, is in the descending sap, is commu- 
| nicated next to the bark, and finally to the wood. 
| “3. That it is most common in thrifty branches, 
tender bark, and new wood. And 

“4. That it appears only when the sap is in full flow, 
and vegetation luxuriant ; and extends in proportion to 
the vigor of circulation and growth. 

“ What the insect is that does the mischief, I will not 
I have seen insects, in the morn- 


pretend to determine. 
ing, so firmly attached to a branch, (at the commence- 
ment of the new growth,) of an apple tree, that cutting 
off the limb did not disturb them ; and at evening J have 
found many of them enveloped in the dead and curled 
leaves of a branch which they had probably destroyed 
in part. As I am no entomologist, 1 submitted them to 
a gentleman of science, who gave them the generic 
naine of saperda, the specific name not being known. 





THE SEASON IN MAINE. 

Extract ofa letter from the Proprietor of the N. E. Far- 
mer, now travelling in the State of Maine, to the Editor. 

The State of Maine has now, July 20th, a beautiful 
appearance. Hay crops are good. Corn has improved 
rapidly, and the prospect is quite favorable for the farmer. 
The country between Augusta and Bangor is under very 
good cultivation, 4nd there are some most excellent 
farms in this part of the State, especially in Vassalbor- 
ough and Dixmont. Indeed there is nothing wanting 
throughout the State but a still more general and exten- 
ded circulation of the New England Farmer, to make 
Maine a great Pattern Farm, inviting and rewarding 
the inspection and imitation of cultivators generally 
throughout the Union. 





Mow your Canada Thistles. Now is the time to cut 
down this troublesome enemy and prevent its going to 
seed. Every part of the farm and every highway and 
byeway should be visited with the scythe, and every 
thistle cut and raked up and put into the Hogpen ; or if 
there should chance to be any that have been out of 
blossom a little while, these should be burnt, for the 
seed will draw nourishment enough from the stalk to 
ripen it,and multiply itself on the wings of the slightest 
breeze, ten thousand fold. Hundreds of loads of Ma- 
nure might be made from it in some places, and this 
manure converted into something valuable. Now is the 
time, UP, UP, UP AND BE DOING.—Maine Farmer. 











ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. °- 
Frankrort, Ky. July 9. 

Cholera. We are still under the necessity of filling 
columns with accounts of the progress of this disease. It 
still prevails extensively in many parts of the state, and 
we hear daily of the deaths of some of our useful and en« 
terprising citzens. The summer of 1833 will long be re- 
membered by the people of Kentucky, as the year of 
mourning and distress. No country has suffered moe, 
and no country had reason to expect a lighter visitation 
from cholera. Here, there is nothing in the habits of 
the people,—in their diet—or in the climate, tending to 
produce unusual mortality—on the contrary, the abun- 
dance of food—the cleanliness of the people, and 
the purity of the air, have heretofore rendered Kentuc- 
ky remarkable for health_— Commonwealth. 

A woman at St Louis, Missouri, supposed to be dead, 
was put into her coffin, and the lid fastened down; 
but happily, before her interment, she revived, and, at the 
last date, was convalescent and likely to recover. 
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Bark. We understand that such is the scarcity of 
the best kind of bark used by tanners, that the kind 
usually denominated Spanish Oak will readily command 
from $20 to $21 acord. The scarcity of the article 
has interrupted the regular business of several tanners. — 
N.Y. paper. 

Masons. There is a great scarcity in this city of brick- 
layers and stone masons, even at 15 shillings a day, now 
the wages. This fact is mentioned, that those out of em- 
ploy in other places, may know where to find work and 
good wages.—V. Y. Gaz. 

A machine has been invented in Cincinnati for cut- 
ting wheat, or any other small grain, by horse power. 
It is stated that it will, when propelled by two horses, 
A fair trial has 
been made of it, in the presence of several members of 
the agricultural society of Hamilton county. It met 
their fullest approbation, and the editor of the Cincin- 
nati Advertiser, who has seen the machine, expresses 
the opinion that it may be applied to cutting grass also. 
This, if it proves fully successful, is an important in- 


cut as fast as eight persons can bind. 


vention ; but so many novelties have been brought for- 
ward of late, and so few have answered the expectations 
at first held out of their utility, that we are disposed to 
be somewhat cautious and incredulous.—U. S. Gaz. 

Singular Fact.—A Frankfort, (Ky.) paper says :— In 
many parts of this country chickens and other fowls 
have died in great numbers with all the symptoms of 
cholera. A gentleman of our acquaintance administer- 
ed spirits of camphor to several chickens which were ap- 
parently near death, and they instantly revived and 
speedily recovered.” 





MARKETS, 

Hay. The prospect of a fair average crop in our own im- 
mediate neighborhood has been much more favorable of 
Jate, and the anticipated advance en Eastern prices is not like- 
ly to be realized. 

Wool. ‘Therehave been some operations in Domestic Wool 
during the week at our quoted rates. Wool of the new clip is 
coming in freely.—Courier. 

The Vegetable Market is now abundantly snpplied with all 
kinds of early vegetables and fruit. 











REAL ESTATE FOR SALE. 


THE subscriber offers for sale his valuable Real Estate in 
the town of Palmelia, on the Black River, opposite the village 
of Watertown, in the county of Jefferson, state of New-York 
consisting of a Saw Mill, Flouring Mill, with four ran of Burr 
Stones in good orders, Machine Shop and,Distillery, and is one 
of the best hydraulic privileges in the State. i 

ALSo, six small Dwelling Houses, with suitable out-houses. 

ALSo, one large two story DWELLING HOUSE, with a 
barn and all other out-houses attached to it that are necessary, 
with a garden extending to the banks of the rivet. 

ALso, about three hundred acres of first rate Land, lying 
over one mile on the river and road leading from Watertown 
to Brownville ; about one half is under cultivation, and the re- 
mainder is good wood land. 

The above property will be sold at auction on the first day 
of October next, (unless sooner sold at private sale,) in such 
parts as may suit purchasers. Two-thirds of the purchase 
money may remain two or three years on bonds and mortga- 
ges. Those who wish to make good bargains would do well 
to call and examine the premises. Any information that may 
be wanted can be had y applying to the subscriber at Wa- 
tertown. J. FOSTER. 

July 24. 





GRAIN CRADLES. 

FOR sale, at the Acricur.tuRAL Warenousr No. 52 
North Market street, a few of Willis’ improved GRAIN CRA- 
ry a superio¢ article. J. N. NEWELL. 

JY 





TURNIP SEED. 
. For sale at the N. E. Seed Store, 51 & 52, North Market 
treet, 

Early Dutch Turnip. Early Garden Stone do. 
tone do. White Flat Winter do. Long Yellow French do. 
Yellow Aberdeen do. Ruta Baga do. 

The two last are very excellent kinds for cattle. 


Yellow 





WANTED, 
Wanted, 1000 Boxes Red Raspberries. Inquire at the 
Farmer Office. 3w july 17 


FRUIT TREES. 
Ornamentat TREES, ROSES, FLOWER- 
ING PLANTS, &c. Nursery of WILLIAM 
KENRICK in Newron, 54 miles from Boston, 
by the City Mills. . 

This Nursery now comprises a rare and extraordinary collec- 
tion of fruit trees, Trees and Shrubs of Ornament, Roses, &c. 
and covers the most of 18acres. Of new celebrated Pears alone, 
150 kinds, a part of which, having already been proved in our 
climate, are specially recommended.—Ot Apples 200 kinds— 
Peaches 115 kinds—Cherries, 55 kinds—VPlums, Nectarines, 
Almonds, Apricots, Quinces, Grape Vines, Gurrants, Raspber- 
ries, Gooseberries, Strawberries, Figs, &e. &c—selections 
from the best varieties kaown—a collection in unequal propor- 
tions of 800 varieties of fruit. 

White mulberries for silk worms—the fruit poor. Also the 

Morus Mucticautts or New Chinese Midberry, a beauti- 
fu! fruit tree, so superior for silk worms to all others. 

Of ROSES. A superb collection of from 300 to 400 hardy 
and China varieties ; selections from numerous importations, 
and first rate sources. Horse Chesnuts as hardy as oaks— 
Weeping Willows, Catalpas, Mountain Ash, Silver Firs, Ve- 


in all, of Ornamental trees, and shrubs, 650 varieties. Of 
Herbaceous flowering plants, a choice selection of 280 varieties, 
including the Pwonies, Moutan and Papaveracea—and 24 other 
kinds—and 83 splendid varieties of double Dahilias. 
Gentlemen are invited to forward their orders early—early in 
Autumn being an excellent season for transplanting. Address to 
WILLIAM KENRICK, Newton. Trees, &c. delivered in 
Boston free of charge for transportation, and suitably packed, 
and from thence when ordered duly forwarded, by land or sea.. 
Or orders will receive the same attention if left with Gro, ©, 
BARRETT, who is agent, at his seed store and New England 
Farmer Office, Nos. 51 & 52, North Market Street, Boston. 
Catalogues gratis on application. Jy 17 





NEW AMERICAN ORUCHARDIST, 
JUST published and for sale by GEO, C. BARRETT, Nos. 
51 & 52 North Market Street, Tue New American Or- 


Fruits, Grapes, Ornamental Shrubs, and Flowers, adapted to 
cultivation in the United States 

This is recommended to the public as a treatise well worthy 
a place in every farmer’s library, containing an account of the 
most valuable varieties of fruit, and the remedies for the mala- 
dies to which fruit trees are subject from noxious insects and 
other causes. Also the varieties of Grapes with their modes 
of culture, &c. Price §1,25. ? 





YOUNG FLORIST’S MANUAL. 

JUST Published and for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT, 
51 & 52 North Market Sueet. 

Tue Youna Fiorist’s MANvAL, ora description of the 
Plants usually cultivated in the Flower Garden with their 
Habits and Modes of cultivation. The whole being a compila- 
tion from the best Authors, and intended for Common use—price 
37k ets. Jy 





FOR SALE, 

AT the Agricultural Warehouse, 504 North Market Street, 
Harris’ Patent PAINT MILLS, being a great improvement 
on the common Paint Mills now in use, and are calculated for 
grinding all kinds of paints—as they are easily cleaned, and no 
way liable to get out of order. 

Howard’s Improved expanding CULTIVATOR. The 
Cultivator is well adapted fo free and easy drill cultivation, 
and much approved for various purposes—as it works very 
easy, and leaves the ground light and free, for Hoeing, and for 
cultivating corn, potatoes, &c. 

Howard’s Double Mould Hand PLOUGH. This plough is 
calculated for furrowing out lands, splitting hills, ploughing be- 
tween corn, potatoes and vegetable cultivation, to great advan- 
tage, and is a great labor saving machine. 

Davis’ Patent Road and Dirt SHOVEL. This Shovel is 
made much in the common form, but much improved by being 
shod with Iron something in the shape of a Ploughshare, and on 
an entire new plan. jy 24 





FOR SALE, 
THAT valuable country seat and farm formerly owned by 
E. H. Derby and J. Crowninshield, Esqrs., and lately by Col. 
Endicott, situated in Danvers, within two miles of Salem and 
fifteen of Boston. ‘The buildings are in good repair, spacious 
and elegant, and convenient for a genteel family, and also fora 
farmer’s, with barns, stables, &c., attached. There is an ex- 
cellent garden, containing a great variety of choice fruits, 
shrubs and flowers and a tasteful summer house. |The farm is 
in ahigh state of cultivation, well watered and enclosed—it 
produces large crops of hay, grain, and vegetables, besides ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, quinces and cherries ; 
there is a nursery of young fruit trees, and a plantation of 
5000 White Mulberries. ‘The place has many advantages, and 
is the most desirable country retreat in the vicinity. ‘The build- 


ing and garden, with from 10 to 100 acres of land, as the pur- 
chaser may choose, are offered on liberal and accommodating 
terms. 


Apply at this office, or to AMOS KING. 





arch 27, 1833. 


Danvers, 


netian Sumach, Altheas, Honeysuckles, Azaleas, &c. &¢.— 


CHMARDIST, or a treatise on the cultivation and management of 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


FROM TO 








APPLES, carly, . . «© © + «© « barrel 250, 3 00 
PEAS. Wee. « © so 6 8 bushel 1wil 374 
Ot a barrel | 11 50) 11 73 
Cee Oe. bs « + & oe ” 6 Sb) 6 75 
ND, « + 4. 8 4 ee ik EH & 75 
BurTeER, inspected, No.1, new, . pound 4 15 
CHEESE, new milk,. . . . + « t 9 
fourmeal,. .. +. = « - 4 h 
skimmed milk, . . . . és 3 4 
FEATHERS, northern, geese,. . « “ 
southern, geese, . “¢ 35 43 
Fea, American,. . - + + 2 « “ y 1° 
PRBS: «6 4 5 + 0 ow So bushel 120] 130 
Flour, Genesee, . . cash, barre] 5 75) 6 87 
Baltimore, Howard street, “ 6 OO] 6 428 
Baltimore, whart, none 
Alexandria, . aa) a " 5 871 6 00 
Grain, Corn, northern yellow, . bushel 74 715 
southern yellow, . 66 68 70 
white, -° + « » “ 66 68 
ae ae “ 75 80 
ee . « « «+: & @ “ 65 70 
OOS ee a te ee “ 40 43 
Hay, (best English,) . . + + + ton 17 060) 19 00 
Kastern screwed, . «+ «+ + ss 12 00) 13 00 
Honey, . ee ae oe rer a gallon | 40 50 
Hops, Ist quality (nominal) . . pound SU ) 
Larp, Boston, Istsort, . . + + | pound 94 10 
Southern, Istsort,. . . - vs & 9 
LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, 6 19 20 
i upper, . « Ib. 23 2! 
Dry Hide, sole. pound 16 19 
» = upper, . «+ - Ib. 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole, | pound 25 z 
Baltimore,sole, . . . “6 25 26 
ae ee cask 90) 1 06 
Pi MEER oy id ee 200] 3 00 
PLASTER Parisretailsat' . . . ton 3 00] 3 25 
Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, . barrel | 18 50} 19 00 
Navy, Mess, ise «'% 46 i2 50] 14 00 
Bone, middiings,. . . . a none 
Sreeps, Herd’s Grass, . . » « | bushel | 2 25] 2 50 
Red Top, northern, . . &¢ 87; 1 00 
Red Clover, northern, . . | pound 12 18 
“ southern, . . o - 12 13 
pie A ee a ee ewt 10 00} 11 00 
Woo , Merino, full blood, washed, | pound 6 62 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, - 70 15 
Merino, {ths washed, . . 66 50 52 
Merino, halfblood, . . . $6 42 45 
Merino, quarter, . . . . i 40 42 
Native washed, ... . - 35 38 
“ Pulled superfine, . 3 55 60 
Ss | IstLambs, .. . we 48 50 
S229 “ 5 ae ‘ 35 40 
eRe ee y wk a 26 30 
Z Ist Spinning, . as 42 45 








Southern pulled wool is generally 
5 ets. less per Ib. 





PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES. 


Hams,northern, . .- +--+ ++ > 
Ts 6 + 6. ee | 9 % 

Pork, wholehogs, . . . + « + ad 6} 

PouLtry, . p ie tal of a “é 124 16 


pound 1¢ 1% 








Butter, kegandtub,. ... . a 14 16 

ae i: 22 24 
SE a ae eee dozen 17 18 
PoTATOES, common, .... bushel 35 40 
CipER, (according to quality,) . barrel | 2 00f 3 00 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, JULY 22, 1838. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 376 Beef Cattle, 14 Cows and Calves, 
and 2240 Sheep. About 110 Beef Cattle remain unsold. 

Prices. Beef Cattle-—Prices well supported from last 
week, pariicularly on the Cattle. We noticed a yoke or 
two which were taken for something more than $6. We 
quote prime at $5 50 a6; good at $5a5 25; thin at $4a 
4 75. 

Cows and Calves. 
22, 25, 30 and $38. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Lots were taken at $1 54,171, 1 92, 
2 00, 2 17, 2 25, 2 37, 2 50, and $2 67. 

Swine.—None at market. 


Sales were effected at $11 25, 14, 21, 











NEW ENGLAND FARMER COMPLETE. 
For sale at the New England Farmer Office a com- 

plete set and the last of the N. E. Farmer in 11 volumes 

bound, the whole containing 4570 pages, with a copious 





index to each vol. Price 3,75 per vo 
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MISCELLANY. 














For the New England Farmer. 
HAPPINESS. A Song. 
No glory I covet, no riches I want, 
Ambition is nothing to me ; 
The one thing I beg of kind Heaven to grant 
Is a mind independent and free. 


With passions unruffled, untainted with pride, 
By reason my life let me square ; 

The wants of my nature are cheaply supplied, 
And the rest are but folly and care. 


The blessings which Providence freely has lent, 
[ will justly and gratefully prize ; 

While sweet meditation, and cheerful content, 
Shall make me both happy and wise. 


In the pleasures the great man’s possessions display, 
Unenvied I challenge my part, 

For every fair object my eyes can survey 
Contributes to gladden my heart. 


How vainly, through infinite trouble and strife 
Mean misers their Jabors employ, 

Since all that a happy man needs in this life 
Is what all'if they please may enjoy. 





MAXIMS FOR MARRIED LADIES. 


Tue following maxims, if pursued, will not only 
make the men in love with marriage, but cause 
them to be good husbands: First, be good your- 
self. Avoid all thoughts of managing a husband. 
Never try to deceive or impose upon his under- 
standing, nor give him uneasiness; but treat him 
with affection, with sincerity and respect. Re- 
member that husbands, at best, are only men, sub- 
ject like yourselves to frailties, Be not too san- 
guine, then, before marriage, or promise yourselves 
happiness without alloy. Should you discover 
any thing in his humor or behavior not altogether 
whiat you expected or wish, pass it over, smooth 
your own temper, and try to mend his by atten- 
tion, cheerfulness, and good nature. Reproach 
not him with misfortunes, which are the accidents 
and infirmities of life—a burden which each has 
engaged to assist the other in supporting, and to 
which both parties are equally exposed—but in- 
stead of murmurings and reflections, divide the 
sorrows between you ; make the best of it, and it 
will be easy for both. It is the innate office of 
the softer sex to sooth the troubles of the other. 
Resolve every morning to be cheerful throughout 
the day—should any thing occur to break your 
resolution, suffer it not to put you out of temper 
with your husband. Dispute not with him, be the 
occasion what it may; but much sooner deny 
yourself the trifle of having your own will, or of 
gaining the better of an argument, than risk a quar- 
rel or create a heartburning, the end of which it 
is impossible to see. Implicit submission in a 
man to his wife, is ever disgraceful to both; but 
implicit submission in the wife, is what she prom- 
ised at the altar, what the good will revere her for, 
and what is in fact the greatest honor she can re- 
ceive. Be assured that a woman’s power, as well 
as her happiness, has no other foundation than her 
husband’s esteem and love, which it is her interest, 
by all possible means, to preserve and increase. 
Study, therefore, his temper, and preserve your 
own. Enjoy with him satisfaction, share and 
sooth his cares, and with the utmost assiduity con- 
ceal his infirmities.— American Farmer. 





If all the fools wore white caps we should look 
like a flock of geese. 





EARLY FRUGALITY. 

In early childhood you lay the foundation of 
property or riches, in the habits you give your 
children. Teach them to save every thing, for 
some good use,—and teach them to share every 
thing with their playmates, but never allow them to 
destroy any thing. I once visited a family, where 
the utmost economy was observed ; yet noth- 
ing was mean or uncomfortable. It is the charac- 
ter of true economy to be as comfortable, with a 
little, as others can be with much. In this family 
when the father brought home a package, the chil- 
dren would of their own accord, put away the pa- 
per and twine neatly, instead of throwing them in 
the fire or tearing them to pieces. If the little 
ones wanted a piece of twine to spin a tep, there 
it was in readiness; and when they threw it upon 
the floor, the older children had no need to be 
told to put it again in its place.—Frugal House- 


wife. 


SELECT PROVERBS OF ALL NATIONS. 

Ir you trust before you try, you may repent be- 
fore you die. 

If things were to be done twice all would be 
wise. 

If wise men play the fool, they do it witha 
vengeance. 

If you would have a good servant, take neither 
a kinsman nor a friend. 

If a fool have success it ruins him. 

If it were not for hope the heart would break. 

If you can bite never show your teeth. 

Ill got, ill spent. 

If you would wish the dog to follow you, feed 
him. 

If you lie upon roses when young, you'll lie up- 
on thorns when old. 

If you had had fewer friends and more enemies 
you had been a better man. 

If you would have a thing kepta secret, nev- 
er tell it toany one; and if you would not have a 
thing known of you, never do it. 

I wept when I was born, and every day shows 
why. 

I love my friends well, but myself better. 

Ill-will never spoke well.—Scotch. 


Discovery of the Longitude. It is well known 
that to find the longitude at sea, is a difficult oper- 
ation, and rewards have from time to time been of- 
fered for the discovery of a certain and easy method. 
In 1714 the British Parliament offered £20,000 
reward, but in 1828 the act was repealed. Capt. 
Shain, of Cincinnati, now claims the honor, and 
says he has constructed a mathematical figure, 
which, if you have the latitude and the bearings 
of an object, will give the required longitude. 











Why are the turnip, the radish, and the cabbage 
considered very wholesome? Because of their high 
antiscorbutic powers, which depend upon a cer- 
tain acrid volatile oily principle. This is particu- 
larly abundant in the seeds of mustard, and the 
roots of horse-radish ; and in less degree in scurvy 
grass and the roots of the radish. Plants of this 
order are also believed to possess diuretic and dia- 
phoretic properties ; and they are always eatable 
when their texture is succulent and watery, as in 
the roots of the radish and turnip, and in the 
leaves of the cabbage tribe.—Loudon. 





‘Tr is believed,” says the Edinburgh Review, in 
an article of Babbage on machinery and manu- 
factures, ‘that an individual can at this moment, 





by means of the improved machinery now in use, 
produce about two hundred times the quantity of 
cotton goods than an individual could have pro- 
duced atthe accession of George III. in 1760.” 











WHOLESALE AND RETAIL CASH STORE. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, No. 414, Washington Street, 
(South end) has received a general assortment of Spring and 
Summer Goods, among which are LOO cases English, French and 
American Prints of all prices and qualities—2U cases Petticoat 
Robes—1 case Cambric Muslins, some of which are very fine—1 
case Cotton Cambries do. do.—l case White Lilesia tor lining 
ladies dresses—1 case Book Binders’ Cambrick for do. do.—3 
cases do.—100 cases bleached and brown Sheeting and Shirting, 
some extra fine—I! case Marseilles Quilts, from 8 to 10 quarters 
—5 cases London Rose Blankets, some of a very superior qual- 
ity and large size—I1 case Hearth Rugs—4 cases Chapp’s spool 
6 cord cotton, warranted—2U0 yards superior quality—5 cases 
Clark's do. at very low prices by doz. or case—2000 faacy 
boxes—a large variety of colored and black French Silks at 
very reduced prices—2 eases col’d Battiste—I1 case black and 
colored Barage—4 cases French and London printed Muslins 
of new patterns and beautiful colors—2 cases three corded su- 
perfine Italianettes, black and fashionable colors—1 case com- 
mon do—1 case Plaid Palmgrim’s super quality—I1I case Pou 
de Soi a genteel article for ladies’ summer dresses, 9d per yd 
—20 ps super mix’d, drab, and olive Merino Cassinetts for 
children’s summer dresses—20 ps Rouen Cassimere with a large 
variety of superfine and fine Broadcloths and Cassimeres— 
20 bales Pelisse Wadding—3 cases superior Ticking—4 cases 
cheap do—10 cases improved soft fimshed 4-4 Irish Linen, man- 
ufactured for the London market and imported expressly for 
the subscriber. 

The above goods are offered for cash only at prices so ex- 
tremely low as will make it an object for purchasers either by 
piece or yard to call and see. May 29 





PEMBROKE BUTTER AND TABLE SALT. 

Just received by Schr. Boston Packet— 

301 barrels and 360 sacks Butter Salt. 6600 loaves Table 
Salt. 

Abundant evidence is before the public of the quality of this 
Salt being superior to any hitherto manufactured in any part of 
the world. As such we warrant it and ofier it for sale. 


june 5 CHAS I. CAZENOVE & CO. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers to the New England Farmer are informed that 
they can have their volumes neatly half-bound and lettered, a 
ae volume, by leaving them at the Farmer Office. 

july 1 








FARMER’S OWN BOOK. 

For sale at the New England Farmer office the Farmer's 
Own Book or Family Receipts. Being a compilation of the 
very best receipts on agriculture, gardening and cookery, with 
rules for keeping farmers’ accounts, &c. Price 50 cents. 

Also, the FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, by Mrs, Child, dedi- 
cated to those who are not ashamed of economy,—a work 
which should be in every family. Price 50 cents. 





GENTLEMAN’S POCKET FARRIER. 

For sale at the Farmer Office, showing how to use your 
Horse on a journey ; and what remedies are proper for com- 
mon accidents which may befal him; by F. Tutfnell, Veter- 
inary Surgeon. Price 15 cents. 

july 17 

















THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a deduc- 
tion of fifty cents. 

{> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. 

AGENTS. 

New York—G. THorsurn & Sons, 67 Liberty-street. 
Albany—Wa. THORBURN, 347 Market-street. 
Philadelphia—D. & C. LANDRETH, 85 Chesnut-street. 
Baltimore—I. 1. Hircucock, Publisher of American Farmer. 
Cincinnati—S. C. ParKuurst, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing,.N. ¥Y.—Wn. Prince & Sons, Prop. Lin. Bot. Gar. 
Middlebury, Vt-—WiGcut Cuapman, Merchant. 
Hartford—Goovwin & Co. Booksellers. 
Spring field. Ms.—E. Epwarps, Merchant. 
Newburyport—EpENEZ ER StepDMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H—J.W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Portland, Me-—Coiman, Hotpen & Co. Booksellers. 
Augusta, Me—Wwa. Mann, Druggist. 
Halifax, N. S—P.J. Hottanp, Esq. Editor of Recorder. 
Montreal, L. C.—Gero. Bent. 
St. Louis—Gro. Hotton. 





Printed for Geo. C. Barrett by Forp & Damrete 
who execute every description of Book and Fancy Print- 
ing in good style, and with promptness. Orders for print- 
ing may be left with Gro. C. Barrerr, at the Agricul 
tural Warehouse, No. 52, North Market Street. 
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